The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia 
By Waldemar Gurian 


I. 


“TDI USSIAN policy is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma,” Winston Churchill stated. But Joseph Stalin claimed: 
“Our policy is simple and clear.” ' These statements which apparently 
contradict each other can be reconciled. For the mysterious character 
of the Russian foreign policy is the result, precisely, of the apparent 
clearness of its principles. Since its birth, the Soviet regime has always 
described itself as the standard-bearer of the Marxian doctrine and the 
Communist world revolution; yet this aim has always permitted the 
use of the most varied methods. Glaring contradictions in practice were 
defended by the same slogans and formulas. On the one hand, the 
Soviet regime, apparently sacrificed Russia to the world revolution; 
on the other hand, it seemed to put the world revolution into the service 
of the proletarian fatherland. The Soviet regime utilized the German 
opposition to the status quo created by the treaty of Versailles as well 
as the French fear of German imperialism and of Germany’s attempts 
to obtain mastery in Europe and throughout the world. The Soviet 
regime for years regarded moderate Socialists as its most hated enemies, 
but later it tried to cooperate with them in the anti-Fascist Popular 
Front.?, The leaders of the Soviets sometimes proclaimed that the 
world revolution was around the corner® but that belief has not pre- 
vented them at other times from regarding it only as a remote possi- 
bility in a far distant future. 
1 These quotations of Stalin and Churchill are the mottoes of David J. Dallin’s 
book: Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, New Haven, 1942. 


2 F. Borkenau, World Communism, A History of the Communist International, New 
York, 1939, gives, on p. 415, an impressive picture of the varying attitude of the Com- 
munists towards the Socialists. 


3 “Old Europe is dashing at mad speed towards the proletarian revolution,” wrote 
G. Zinoviev, at that time President of the Third International (executed 1936), in an 
article published on May 1, 1939, quoted in M. T. Florinsky, World Revolution and the 
USSR, New York, 1933, p. 42. Florinsky notes that this pronouncement “accurately 
reflected the general attitude of the Soviet leaders during the period 1918-1920.” (p. 45). 
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Is there a clear fundamental orientation in the foreign policy of 
the Soviets? The fellow-traveller who admires everything that the 
Soviet Union does and, of course, the Communist subordinate of 
Stalin will give an affirmative to this question. Those who, after 
their first love, were disappointed by the events and trends in Stalin’s 
empire will deny that this fundamental orientation exists. They will 
claim that the originally clear and steady course was abandoned at 
this or that point, when Stalin began to neglect world revolution, or 
when he started to purge his enemies and competitors in the party, 
or when he concluded the non-aggression pact with Hitler or when 
he attacked, under embarrassing pretexts, little Finland. The severe 
critics of the Soviet regime agree—strangely enough—with those who 
admire Stalin as the great leader of the world proletariat. They be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union was and will remain dominated by the 
will to spread world revolution. They discover behind all changes of 
methods the same ultimate motive. The aim remains, even if the 
ways and the tempo change. The turn towards nationalism simply 
covers up provisionally the impetus to world revolution. These enemies 
of Stalin’s regime claim that the participation of the Soviet Union in 
the global war will not prevent her from conspiring in the destruction 
of her bourgeois and capitalist allies of the moment. 


Beyond doubt, it is not too difficult to use the Marxian terminology 
developed by Lenin and adopted to changing conditions by continuous 
interpretation as a guide through the maze of Soviet policy. Tara- 
couzio’s industrious and learned study? attempts to be this kind of 
guide. If we use the analytical method employed by Taracouzio® we 
can easily assume that we have grasped the unity hidden behind the 
various features of Soviet activities. The Soviet doctrine distinguishes, 
for example, between different types of wars, a distinction that permits 
the most divergent attitudes in international relations. Thus, there are 
imperialistic wars which must be opposed; there are also wars for 


4. T. A. Taracouzio, War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy, New York, 1940. 
Taracouzio himself characterizes his work as “analytical rather than historical”... . “it 
is designed merely as an expose of the fundamental principles of Marxism” as applied 


in the diplomacy of the USSR. 


5 Cf. Taracouzio, loc. cit., p. 30 presenting a detailed discussion of the Communist 
classification of wars. 
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national liberation which are conducted by colonial peoples and other 
victims of imperialistic exploitation; and finally, there are “proletarian 
revolutionary wars,” conducted by the proletariat for the ultimate 
realization of Communism. Or, there is the dialectical approach to the 
capitalistic democracy which, on the one hand, must be opposed, but, 
on the other hand, can be declared superior in comparison to Fascistic 
and directly-aggressive regime. Careful casuistry permits cooperation 
with those victims of the future, who today are fighting on the side 
of the Soviets against opponents. Communist theoreticians-—not 
only Bukharin and Trotski, but also Stalin, the authoritative inter- 
preter and conveyor of Leninism’—and Communist congresses have 
always been very busy trying to produce more or less complicated _ 
schemes and resolutions in order to prove that every policy can be 
proved and justified with Marxian-Leninistic terminology. 


Bucharin, who even in his last word at the trial which ended with 
his condemnation to death and execution remained an admirable master 
of this dialectical art, was during the different periods of his life a 
Communist of the Left as well as a supporter of Rightist moderate 
policies. He knew how to demonstrate these changes with the same 
impressive skill and impressive logic’—not only to his listeners and 
readers but also to himself. 


This terminological adaptability is based upon the most simple 
principles: an apparently clear aim is connected with a complicated 
analysis and with a classification of existing and possible conditions and 
situations. The aim—the Communist world revolution or at least 
the dictatorship of the proletariat—is not realized. The existing con- 
ditions and their difficulties are therefore emphasized the more. It is 
necessary to explain these troubles in order to find excuses for having 
not attained the end. There are “unequal developments,” which, of 

6 Stalin is the author of “Problems of Leninism” and insists always that he is the 
most faithful disciple of Lenin. 


7 B. Nikolaevski discusses in his articles on the foreign policy of Moscow (in 
Russian, Novyi Journal, New York, 1942-1943, No. IV, p. 302f) the moderate views 
which Bukharin held after 1925. He preached peace, demanded by the peasants cooper- 
ating with the Soviet Union. It would be interesting to compare these views of Bukharin 
executed 1938—with his former belief in revolutionary war helping to bring about the 
destruction of Capitalism. 
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course, demand different methods and alliances. There are periods 
of transition and expectation, during which one has to beware of 
utopian hopes and childish pseudo-revolutionary tactics.? For instance, 
it is necesssary today to realize that the State will wither away only 
very slowly and in a distant future. It is necessary today to defend 
Communism in U.S.S.R. with the help of a strong political and military 
machinery, as Stalin emphasizes.® 

These terminological discussions are intelligible only if one regards 
them as expressions of struggles for power and in relation to particular 
situations. Anyone who takes them seriously in themselves does not 
grasp the central weakness of the communistic doctrine. 


This weakness consists in its incompatibility with reality. There- 
fore, Communism is always obliged to use dialectics which justify every- 
thing that is useful for keeping and expanding its power. It is obliged, 
in this indirect fashion, to accept the realities against which it was 
originally directed by attempting to deny them or to explain them 
away.1° Because the end is not realized, everything useful to the 
group working for the final aim is permitted. It is not Marxism that 
determines the Marxist. The Marxist—or the Marxian leader Stalin 
—determines what Marxism means in practice. 


Therefore, an interpretation of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union with the help of communistic terminology, has only a very 
limited value. An analysis of this type does not permit us to observe 
the forces which are producing the changes and adaptations of the 
doctrine. 


8 Cf. Lenin’s famous pamphlet against Left Wing Communism—an Infantile Dis- 
order. (1921). 

9 Cf. John N. Hazard in H. Zink and Taylor Cole, ed. Government in Wartime 
Europe, New York, 1941, p. 123, and Florinsky in James T. Shotwell ed. Governments 
of Continental Europe, New York, 1940, who quotes Stalin's report to the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party, held in March, 1939 (p. 923-5). 


10 The fact that contrary to the communistic expectations religion is not disappearing 
in U.S.S.R. after the disappearance of “social conditions” in which it was allegedly 
exclusively rooted, compel the communistic rules to extend more and more a transition 
period in which they have to take in account—for practical reasons——the existence of 
teligion. The best study on religion in Soviet Russia is the book by Timasheff, New York. 
1942. 
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A realistic-historical and not an analytic-ideological approach to the 
foreign policy of the Soviets reveals different elements and forces 
influencing one another whose interplay produce the complicated and 
mysterious character of Russian international activities after 1917. 

The first element may be described as the utopian-revolutionary 
and anti-traditionalist one. Lenin, after his and his party’s seizure 
of power, was anxious to have the Bolshevist regime appear as some- 
thing completely new, sui generis. The Soviet regime was to be justi- 
fied as a real and serious attempt to realize Socialism. Therefore, it 
was radically opposed to the regime of the past, principally in order 
to differentiate itself from -a despised Reform Socialism for which 
seizure of power consisted in nothing else than attainment of admin- 
istrative jobs and cabinet posts by party leaders. The Soviet regime 
emphasized particularly its radical break with the whole tsarist past 
of Russia, a break which the Provisional Government of Lwow and 
Kerenski did not dare to accomplish after the March Revolution. Rus- 
sian Imperialism and Russian Nationalism were emphatically rejected. 
The Great Russian domination of the Empire was so much opposed 
that the right of complete secession for all nationalities was proclaimed. 
The secret treaties with the Allies were published in order to discredit 
the imperialistic past of Russia and to promote the change from the 
war between imperialistic powers to a socialistic war between classses. 
This radical break with the tsarist past and therefore with the tsarist 
allies, this readiness to start peace negotiations which were useful for 
Germany and her allies was very often misunderstood as an expression 
of a mote or less complete dependence upon Germany, to whom Lenin 
was very much indebted. (She helped him on his trip to Russia; 
as the enemies of Lenin asserted, she supported the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda whose effects made inevitable a separate peace by the disorgani- 
zation of Russian armies and the spread of universal anarchy.) But in 
reality Lenin was as much opposed to Imperial Germany as to the 
Allies. The former Russian link with the Allies was exclusively the 
reason why the Bolshevist policy was more visibly directed against 
their present interests. “The Bolshevics hoped that the opportunity 
to act against Germany would come later. 
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During the first months of the Soviet regime, the utopian-revolu- 
tionary negative character was emphasized. Lenin himself stressed the 
destructive side and the propaganda character of its activities, of its 
appeals to the revolutionary proletariat of the whole world. 


But the crisis centering around the negotiations and peace of Brest- 
Litovsk early in 191811 proved that Lenin—different from Trotsky 
and Bucharin—knew that the negative utopian attitude alone could 
not determine the Bolshevist policies. In order to make his regime 
last, he was willing to take existing conditions into account, even if 
this policy was opposed to a straight line towards world revolution. 
He was willing to accept the humiliating demands of the Imperial 
German Regime, because he knew that the Soviet regime needed a 
“breathing spell” and could not successfully resist German power. 
He realized that the revolutionary war against Germany was a dream 
of intellectuals, that the world proletariat could not be activated from 
one day to another by revolutionary appeals. The fight for the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which was won by Lenin only after 
much trouble, expresses the second element of the Bolshevist foreign 
policy: the adaptation of the aim to the existing balance of power. 
The distribution of power is taken into account. This utopianism 
can, therefore, be combined with cynicism in method. The revolution- 
ary regime is willing to accept the demands of German Junkers, at 
least so long as the Junkers have the necessary guns to back up their 
demands. But the public submission is accompanied by frantic attempts 
to undermine the masters of the hour, to outlast and to outwit them. 


What are the power conditions which must be accepted? Lenin 
himself was sometimes not able to evaluate them correctly. He was 
too strong a believer in Marxian formulas and expectations to avoid 


11 Cf. T. W. Wheeler-Bennet, The Forgotten Peace, Brest-Litovsh, March 1918. 
New York, 1939. Similar tactics that made concessions in order to win time for prepar- 
ing the expected world revolution, were used by the Bolshevists during the Paris Peace 
Conference. They were inclined to make very far reaching concessions to the Allies. Cf. 
Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs, New York, 1930. Vol. I, p. 167.” The 
policy which allowed of these compromises represented a repetition of Lenin’s tactics 
during the Best Litovsk period.” (168)—F. Epstein, of the Widener Library, has a 
study in preparation “Decisive Year's in World Politics, the Fate of Russia 1914-1920,” 
dealing with the treaty of Brest Litovsk, the Paris Peace Conference and Russia, Inter- 
vention by the Allies in Russia, etc—-On German-Russian Relations Since 1918, cf. 
the article of Ernst Fraenkel, The Review of Politics, Jan. 1940, 2:34ff. 
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errors. He was sometimes inclined to overestimate the possibility of 
revolutions—as the war of 1920 against Poland, favored by him 
proved. Another example for his Marxian ever-optirnism was the 
theory of 1920 that peoples can jump across periods of development, 
thereby reaching directly a post-capitalistic stage.'? 


What Lenin himself did not originally believe possible, became 
reality: the Soviet regime remained in Russia, though the world revolu- 
tion did not come. It became more and more necessary to change 
from a policy of attack to a systematic defense of the conquered terri- 
tory of Russia. Lenin’s NEP (New Economic Policy) with its con- 
cessions not only to peasants but also to the superior techniques and 
experiences of the capitalist world proved that he realized the necessity 
of adapting the Soviet regime to an existence under conditions which 
would not permit a realization of the utopian hopes of the World 
revolution. 


This development is continued by Stalin. He opposes Trotski’s 
belief in the urgent necessity of speeding up international revolution 
by his famous slogan: we must build Socialism in one country— 
Russia. The Soviet regime has to be protected against threatening 
interventions and invasions. This must be done not only through 
interior policies, which will make impossible and crush all opposition 
(political as well as social and economic, e.g., by the peasants), but 
also through a foreign policy, which, on the one hand, avoids con- 
flicts and adventures, and on the other hand, wins helpers and 
friends for the Soviet Union by a steady development of Commun- 
istic parties under the patronage of the Third International. The 
Third International and its activities are not abandoned, but its 
activities are coordinated with Russian politics. The dreams of Sinow- 
jews that the world revolution will start in a few weeks have vanished. 
Interpretations of the character of the transition period, recognition 
of the “partial stabilization of Capitalism” replace them. 


The victors of World War I continue to appear as the more 


12 Florinsky, World Revolution and the USSR, p. 53. 
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dangerous adversaries'* 


not only because their former attempts to 
defeat the Soviets by intervention and support of the White Armies 
are remembered and resented, but because they appear as stronger than 
Germany. Germany is used as a check against them, and the Soviet 
Union is always worried when Germany reaches an understanding 
with the Western powers, as in the period of Locarno. The realiza- 
tion by the Soviet leaders that the Soviet Union must take into account 
its weakness, resulted after the Civil War in the open abandonment 
of all claims to important parts of the old Russian empire. After the 
defeat of the Red armies Poland had imposed upon Russia a frontier 
which was less favorable than the line proposed by the Secretary of 
the British Foreign Office, Lord Curzon, surely not a Russophile.'+ 


No serious attempts were made to incorporate the Baltic States, 
which Russia lost definitively after 1918: the reoccupation of Latvia 
and Esthonia after Gemany’s breakdown could not be maintained by 
the Soviet forces, and Lithuania remained independent, although it 
was used in the diplomatic game against Poland. Only Georgia was 
reincorporated by a successful invasion.1° 


The Soviet Union under Foreign Commissar Litvinov emphasized 
more and more the peaceful character of her policies. She needed time 
for her social and economic development and was only fearful that 
this pause would not be granted her. Therefore, many non-aggression 


13 For details of the foreign policy of the Soviets, cf. Louis Fischer, op. cit. D. J. 
Dallin, op. cit. and John Scott, Duel for Europe, Stalin versus Hitler. Boston: 1942. 


14G, Vernadsky writes in his article: “A Review of Russian Policy” (Yale Review, 
31, 1941-42) “The lands forming the eastern provinces of pre-war Poland belonged from 
the purely ethnic point of view not to Poland but to White Russia and the Ukraine. 
These lands lay east of the so-called “Curzon Line.” By suggesting that line as a bound- 
ary the British had tried to set a limit on that line to Polish expansion in 1920. Disre- 
garding this British suggestion the Poles at that time seized large sections of what had 
been White Russia and Ukraine.” (p. 527) R. L. Buell, Poland Key to Europe, New 
York, 1939, notes (p. 73) that the Curzon Line was fixed by the Allied Supreme Coun- 
cil “as a minimum boundary in December 1919. . . following ethnic considerations.” He 
mentions (p. 77) that Poland accepted (1920) ° grudgingly” the Curzon Line as the war 
was going against her, Soviet Russia rejected it at that time. But Russia was finally 
defeated and had to make in the Peace treaty of Riga concessions to Poland beyond the 
Curzon Line. 


15 Cf. B. Souvarine, Stalin, New York, 1939, pp. 300f, who discusses the friction 
between Lenin and Stalin concerning the methods of rule in Georgia. Stalin, as a native 
of Georgia, was particularly interested in her fate. 
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treaties were concluded,!® and the fear of intervention sometimes 
expressed in strongest ways outweighed all intentions to play an active 
role in international affairs. 


After 1933, the foreign likes and dislikes of the Soviets changed. 
Hitler’s rise to power produced the fear that Germany would start the 
intervention. An attempt was now made to utilize the League of 
Nations and the opposition against Hitler’s threats, Russia entered 
the League (1934), and concluded a treaty with France; the Third 
International dropped her fight against the “Social Fascists” and tried 
to build up Popular fronts, picturing the Communists as strong sup- 
porters of democracy against the Fascist danger. 


This reversal of the foreign policy is accompanied by an evolution 
in the attitude towards Russia’s past. The negation of tradition is no 
longer necessary. Nationalism can be again emphasized. The re- 
jection of tsarism has, by the way, always been justified, also on 
nationalistic grounds. The old Russian regime had been pictured by 
the Bolshevist propaganda as a regime selling Russia out to inter- 
national and foreign Capitalism. With the rise of Russian industriali- 
zation and militarization, Russian nationalism is more and more ac- 
centuated. Concessions to Ukrainian nationalists are abandoned, the 
Japanese expansion in the Far East is looked upon with the greatest 
distrust, although Russia feels herself too weak to force a real show- 
down and is willing only to resist if invasion threatens her zones of 
direct influence.!7 


This Russian nationalism produces a strange symbiosis of the 
pride in the fact that the Soviet Union is the first country in the 


16 G. M. Gathorne Hardy, A Short History of International Affairs 1920-1938, 
New York, 1938, give, on p. 371, a survey of the treaties concluded by Litvinov before 
Hitler came into power and the Soviet Union tried to protect herself against a German 
attack by a friendship with France and by participation in the League of Nations. These 
treaties aimed at preventing the formation of a power system directed against Russia and 
to “secure the western frontiers of Russia” in the case of complications in the Far East. 
Russia never recognized the annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania. 


17 Dallin, loc. cit., gives a valuable survey of the Russo-Japanese Relations since 
1917, pp. 215ff. For example, Russia sold the Chinese Eastern Railway under unfavor- 
able humiliating conditions to the Japanese puppet state Manchukuo (1935). On the 
other hand, the USSR was not willing to admit an advance of Japan in the borders of 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, as the Russo-Japanese test fighting of summer 1939 
showed. (p. 244). 
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world attempting to realize Socialism and of the fear that Russia has 
to distrust all her capitalistic neighbors. Therefore, she has to main- 
tain an isolationist policy which never brings her too close to a 
capitalistic government although she prevents the formation of a 
united capitalistic anti-Russian front by carefully distributing her favors 
and dislikes. This nationalism seems to be vindicated since the attempts 
to insure Russia against threats by Hitler through cooperation with 
the Western Powers failed.1® Russia believed herself to have been 
double-crossed in Munich. August 1939 witnessed the open shift of 
Russia to a policy by which Stalin believes he could keep her out of 
war and at the same time improve her military security: the famous 
non-aggression pact is signed by Ribbentrop and Molotov in Moscow. 


The nationalistic element was now in the foreground. The Soviet 
Union was anxious about her security and therefore was desirous to 
reobtain territories lost cfter 1918.19 The Baltic States were in- 
corporated without resistance. Finland was compelled to make, after 
fighting a war, territorial and other concessions. Bessarabia was taken 
over from Roumania. This security policy was combined with revolu- 
tionary methods, which appeared as fulfillment of a kind of traditional 
ritual. The Baltic States became parts of the Soviet Union after 
plebiscites which, of course, cannot be described as free elections.?° 
An attempt was made to impose on Finland a government of Soviet 
stooges with which the U.S.S.R. concluded a treaty.24_ A non-aggres- 
sion pact was concluded with Japan which permitted her to embark upon 
adventures in directions other than towards Vladivostok and the Amur 


18 Ambassador Davies remarks correctly in his Mission to Moscow New York, 
1941: “The Soviets were humiliated and deeply hurt by being excluded from Munich.” 


19 Cf. the detailed discussion in Dallin, loc. cit., and the description of the steps 
by which the Baltic States became Soviet Republics, by Hazard in Zink and Cole, ed. 
loc. cit. A plea for the liberty of the Baltic States is the pamphlet of the former Estonian 
Foreign Minister K. P. Pusta The Soviet Union and the Baltic States, New York, 
s.d. (1942) But the question remains unanswered. Are the Baltic States able to main- 
tain their independent existence?” Their great admirer W. F. Reddaway seems not to 


believe it. (Problems of the Baltic, Cambridge, 1940, p. 116). 


20 Cf. The remarks of Scott, loc. cit, pp. 78ff. “Only the name of the official 
candidate (that is, of the pro-Soviet candidate) appeared on the ballot.” 


21 On Kuusinen’s “Government” which disappeared as Russia concluded peace with 


Finland, 1940. Cf. Dallin, op. cit., pp. 133f. 
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province, and improved the chances of the U.S.S.R. to resist a German 
attack, which, despite all the moves of Stalin to avoid it, came on 
June 22, 1941. 


It would be wrong to regard the return to Russian Nationalism 
and the old Russian security policy—which even threatened the friendly 
relations with Turkey because Russia now presented to her demands 
concerning the Straits?”—as a kind of conscious process, that eliminated 
and destroyed all other elements of the Soviet Union’s political past. 
This rise of nationalism was determined by the logic of the power 
constellations and by geographical conditions and was accomplished 
by using many detours and many delays. It begins during the Civil 
War as a fight against foreign intervention. Anti-English traditions 
were cloaked under the continuous fear of impending English en- 
circlement threats. The recognition of national and colonial liberation 
movements—especially in Asia—were not only the expression of an 
abstract revolutionary utopianism, but prominently directed against 
England as well as against Japan. In 1933 Hitler appeared as the 
enemy, and the Soviet rulers soon realized that the other powers were 
too weak, that they were probably inclined to let the Soviet Union 
alone. It became necessary to deflect the threatening attack from 
Russia. Russian isolationism was justified on revolutionary grounds-— 
the capitalist powers fight and weaken each other—as well as on 
nationalistic grounds. What reason has Russia to participate in a 
world war, not directly involving her interests? Would it not be better 
to use this time for improving her frontiers and for reobtaining terri- 
tories lost by her in a period of weakness and defeat? 


22 The Relations of the Soviet government with the new Turkey of Mustapha Kemal 
Pascha (Atta Turk) were particularly friendly—Russia supported her in order to oppose 
England. Turkish-Russian relations deteriorated as Russia became actively interested in 
the Dardanelles question, a development which was prepared by the conference of 
Montreaux (1936) but broke into the open after the Russo-German non-aggression treaty 
of 1939. Turkey refused to accept Russian demands which would make friendly relations 
with the Allies impossible. Hitler has (1941) pretended that he had to refuse Russian 
demands which had meant a subjugation of Turkey. Russian interests in the Straits is 
a proof of the return of the Soviets to the traditional Russian policy, after a period of 
their abandonment in consequence not so much of ideological reasons as of weakness 
and of the endeavor to demonstrate the break with the (imperialistic) past. On the con- 
ference of Montreux, cf. Gathorne Hardy, pp. 421 ff. on the Russo-Turkish negotiations 
of 1939, Dallin, pp. 1054. 
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III 


Which element is stronger and which will dominate the Russian 
policy of the future? That is the question again and again asked by 
those who believe that the Soviet Union is waiting anxiously to resume 
her role as outstanding patron of world revolution. 


The answer to this question does not depend exclusively upon the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. It is very much dependent upon the 
circumstances under which the world war will end. In the past Russia 
alone was not strong enough to start, despite all efforts, a successful 
Communist uprising outside its frontiers—Communist attempts to 
seize power were everywhere defeated with the exception of that in 
Russia herself—and this situation will continue in a world in which 
Russia will net be the single Great Power and which will realize that 
the Red Army alone did not win the war. There will also be Russian 
features which will prevent a return to a world revolutionary ex- 
pansionism. Russia fought the war in the name of nationalism;?* 
the world revolutionary slogans disappeared more or less completely, 
whereas the names of old Russian heroes from St Alexander Newski 
down to Kutusow and Suvorov emerged victoriously from the official 
oblivion they suffered after 1917.24 Russian rational pride surely will 
not make easier the world revolutionary propaganda—a factor, which 
even in the past has caused many defeats of the Third International— 
this organization was becoming more and more an instrument of 
Russian power politics.2> The decisien about the future regimes in 
gaa For many details, cf. W. H. Chamberlin’s article in Harper’s Magazine, March, 


24 The official condemnation of the anti-national historical school of Pokrovski is 
typical of this return to nationalism. J. Fedotoff White characterises very correctly the 
significance of this condemnation: “Pokrovski's brand of historiography, dedicated to the 
“debunking’ of the historians who had preceded him, was void of emotional content to a 
generation that had not taken any part in Phe demolition of the old regime... . When his 
useful (from the Soviet viewpoint) role as wrecker of the old historical concepts was 
over, it was found by those in charge of the guidance of the Soviet ship of state, that 
the engine of demolition was not a useful tool for the construction of hte new facade 
of the edifice of Russian historiography.” (The Slavonic and East European Review, 
Vol. XXI, No. 56, March, 1943, p. 263). 


25 Cf. Borkenau, loc. cit., who distinguishes three periods in the history of the 
Comintern: “During the first period the Comintern is mainly an instrument to bring 
about revolution. During the second period (fight between Stalin and Trotsky, W. G.) 
it is mainly an instrument in the Russian national struggles. During the third period 
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Europe will not depend exclusively upon Russia, but also upon other 
forces playing an important role in the destruction of the Third Reich. 
Those who regard a too great Russian influence in central and western 
Europe as something undesirable have therefore to avoid mistakes which 
would result in a general demoralization and disillusionment and per- 
mit comparatively small, but well-organized, forces to appear as 
mouthpieces of popular wishes and resentments against former col- 
laborationists and appeasers. 


But if one concentrates attention on the world revolutionary aspect 
one would overlook the fact that with the resumption of the heritage 
of the Russian Empire many difficulties will result from Russian 
nationalism. Of course, this empire is taken over by new leading 
groups, by new “elites.” These have a much greater flexibility than 
the predecessors and are perhaps not so much bound to a particular 
Great Russian nationalism that is now replaced by an imperial attitude 
which takes into account the multi-national character of the Eurasiatic 
U.S.S.R. The Polish-Russian discussions about the Russian western 
frontiers would surely not be made easier, indeed, they would be more 
difficult if a Christian nationalist regime arose in Russia. And if 
Russia emphasizes her connection with the past she could also claim 
the Baltic States on historical and military grounds: for they belonged 
to the Russian Empire and can always be used as a menace to Russian 
security. On the other hand, it does not seem very likely that Russia 
can become a friend and ally of Japan. Japan’s rise was helped very 
much by the English need to counterbalance Russia’s power in Asia; 
and a return to Russian nationalism would make gains at the expense 
of Japan very attractive. Russian expansion in the Far East could 
result in difficulties with China and perhaps also with England; but 
such expansion could avoid complications in the Near East and in the 
Balkans where Russia would have to take into account Turkish fears 
and suspicions. 


(after Stalin's victory, W. G.) it is mainly an instrument of Russian foreign policy.” 
(p. 419) Borkenau says bluntly: “The history of the Comintern can be summed up as a 
series of hopes and disappointments.... It contains.... not a single lasting success.” 
(p. 413) “Every defeat of revolution in the West and in the East is accompanied by 
an increase of admiration for Russia.’ (p. 418) 
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Russian policies after 1917 were dominated by a deep-seated dis- 
trust of the other powers—by an active distrust which resulted in an 
aggressive policy and propaganda against imperialism and capitalism, 
based upon the belief in Russia’s own mission for the future, and by 
a passive distrust which suspected everywhere preparations for en- 
circlement and intervention. The decrease of the active, but the continu- 
ation of the passive, distrust resulted in the changing foreign policies 
of the Soviet Union, which proceeded from opposition to the powers 
of Versailles to an entrance into the League of Nations and to partici- 
pation in the French anti-German alliance, and finally to an attempt 
to play the role of the impartial third element in the game of uni- 
versal power competition. 


Will it be possible to remove, or at least weaken, this Russian dis- 
trust which is parallel to the distrust of Russian world revolutionary 
tradition and terminology among the other powers? Will it be possible 
to organize a lasting cooperation with the Soviet Union after the war 
which will make certain concessions to Russia’s claims for security but, 
on the other hand which will create an order with a minimum possibility 
of new international conflicts as well as of revolutionary disturbances? 
Will this cooperation assume the form of a precarious balance of 
power system—which in the final analysis would have to be built upon 
the supreme political power of the United States used with much 
wisdom?® and upon the extraordinary losses of Russia during this war, 
which prevent her from expanding beyond certain limits—that is, beyond 
the Baltic States and other territories, which she would claim as having 
belonged to the Russian zone of influence? Will it be possible to 
prevent a renewal of the old Anglo-Russian antagonism, in which 
the United States is not interested but which could rise again if the 
British Empire would survive without fundamental changes, especially 
in Asia? Will one witness an evolution of the regime in Russia in 
the direction of a more complete domination of the nationalistic element 

26 Spykman, America's Strategy in World Politics, New York, 1942, proposes sup- 
port of Japan (of course after her defeat in this war) and not as “a one-sided treaty 
of alliance” (470) to counterbalance China; and he is worried about the “balancing 
of Germany and Russia.” (466) If a common Russo-German frontier proves impos- 
sible, he is for “a great eastern European federation from the Baltic to the Mediter- 


ranean. But how keep this federation together? It would be a difficult task for “‘a 
British-Scandinavian group around the Baltic.” (467). 
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over the admixtures of the world revolutionary ideology and origins 
of the Soviets? Utopian elements of Marxism have been abandoned, 
e.g., the belief in the withering away of the State, the absolute negation 
of the past, the attempts to abolish the family. True, all these changes 
were made in order to help power politics. But could this evolution 
influence the character of the ruling “elite?” Even now this “elite” 
is associated with memories of 1917. Can 1917 be made to symbolize 
only the transition from one “elite” to another, the cruel and compli- 
cated replacement of groups which were no longer competent or able 
to rule by fresh and new forces which after many detours and errors 
return to traditions and trends observed in the pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia??’ These questions will be answered by the future—but the 
answers will be influenced to a large extent by the policies and attitudes 
of the other powers towards Russia. 


An uncritical attitude which excuses and overlooks all dark sides 
of the Soviet regime is not realistic. It is impossible to understand 
the Russian foreign policy if one accepts the Russian propaganda slogan 
that Russia always had peace as her aim. Nothing else has so much 


27 V. D. Kluchevsky’s (1841-1911) classic work, A History of Russia (Engl. 5 
vols., London, 1911-1931) emphasizes the cruel and inhuman character of Russian his- 
tory where the state power always used the people disregarding sufferings: “Moscow 
(period of Moscow rule before Peter the Great, W.G.) only oppressed the people and 
so was feared and respected, but not loved. As for St. Petersburg (period after Peter the 
Great, W. G.) it is neither feared nor respected and loved.” (I, 124) Particularly 
important is Volume III, pp. 6ff, where the opposition between the needs of the State 
(in Russian History) and the means which lay at the disposition of the nation for their 
fulfillment are emphasized. The state has to turn to foreigners, and, the exigency of the 
state admitted no delay, therefore, “forced sacrifices which sapped the popular substance.” 
Cf. the famous characteristic of Peter the Great who imposed his reforms disregarding 
the sufferings of the people in Vol. IV. Michael Karpovich (The Slavonic and East 
European Review, l.c., p. 35) notes that “Kluchevsky has a tendency to treat the state 
power as something external, superimposed upon the people,” but this tendency corre- 
sponds to most important real trends in Russian history. The Bolshevist inhumanity is 
rooted in traditions of Russian history—and is particularly striking because Bolshevist 
rule was introduced in the name of an ideology which claimed that the state would 
wither away, but resulted in the rise of a state which is much more brutal and ruthless 
than the modern tsarism. (Cf. my book, Bolshevism, Theory and Practice, New York, 
1932). Florinsky (in Governments of Continental Europe) calls attention to the fact 
that the rule of the Soviets is “the continuation of a tradition that has been the curse 
of Russian history....” (p. 929.) It is, therefore, not only an exterior traditionalism 
which has seduced Stalin into making comparisons between himself and Peter the Great 
or which has resulted in praises of Ivan [V which were not possible in tsarist Russia: 
The increase of power of the State was not only obtained by imposing extraordinary 
demands on the people, but—as the anti-Boyar policy of Ivan IV illustrates—by ruthless 
attacks against hitherto leading groups. 
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prevented a realistic appraisal of the Soviet regime as the enthusiasm 
of conscious or unconscious fellow-travelers who have pictured Russia 
as a persecuted virgin always hunted by brutal criminals.?? Russia’s 
nationalism and power politics have not been eliminated by the Soviet 
regime though they were combined with a new terminology, with new 
methods, e.g., the appeal to the sympathy of the world outside Russia 
for the proletarian fatherland and for the organization of Communist 
parties, and with a recognition of the weaknesses of Russia after 
World War I and the Civil War. On the other hand, an attitude 
which identifies Russia exclusively with the Communist world revolu- 
tion is also unrealistic. Russia is much more than a period of her 
history and much more than a political regime and ideology imposed 
upon her. It is just the most striking refutation of the Communist 
errors that the Communist rulers had to adapt themselves to Russian 
traditions though they were and are anxious to maintain a continuity 
with the ideologies and methods under which they obtained power. 

A policy which would not take into consideration the fact that 
there is a Russian Empire or which would aim only at its restriction 
and limitation can but result in favoring a dangerous Russian isolation- 
ism and Soviet attempts to fight at any price against encirclement 
and policies of distrust. Cooperation with Russia is surely not an 
easy and agreeable task, but the difficulties are not exclusively rooted 
in the Communistic traditions of the ruling “elite.” Anglo-Russian 
opposition existed many decades before the world had heard about 
the Bolshevics. It would be natural that the United States, which 
in the past did not have the same frictions with Russia as England, 
could play the role of a mediator between the Russian and British 
Empires. This cooperation could, of course, not tolerate a limitless 
expansion of Russia by military or ideological means. The gravest 
danger in this direction is probably constituted not by the disagree- 
ments resulting from Russian demands that she be allowed to in- 


28 W. P. and Zelda Coates write: “The policy of the Soviet Government has been 
consistently based on the maintenance of and promotion of peace since it first came into 
power in 1917,” (World Affairs and USSR, London, 1939). This statement is of inter- 
est only to the student of pro- -Soviet propaganda. B. and S. Webb's The Truth About 
Russia, New York, 1942, is an impressive proof of the distortions of reality to which 
an uncritical approach to the Soviet Union leads. 
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corporate territories taken in 1939 and 1940," but by a development 
which would let Russia appear as the liberator of Europe or which 
would permit her a balance of power politics that would create 
perpetual tensions in Europe—for instance, by using a new German 
regime succeeding Hitler after his defeat. 


These dangers cannot be avoided by the proclamation of abstract 
generous principles but only by a policy which takes into account the 
geographical conditions of Russia. A perfectionism which would be 
directed exclusively against Russia by returning to the status quo of 
1939 in other parts of the world, but opposing at the same time, the 
principle of natural self-determination with the utmost exactness against 
the Great Eastern Power, would have most unfortunate effects. 


A cautious policy towards Russia based on the knowledge that 
the Soviet rulers are most impressed by real display of power 
and, on the other hand, a policy of not attempting to block Russia 
at any price and in all directions, would help to undermine the hold 
of the Communist ideology. The strength of this ideology is pro- 
duced today by Russia’s belief that she is “sui generis,” isolated in 
a world of enemies who use her only if they are fighting each other. 


If this feeling of being isolated would be diminished by a policy 
of cooperation, which, of course, is not identical with a policy of 
capitulation or gullible acceptance of all Russian wishes and claims, 
the combination of Communism and nationalism would be under- 
mined. A development would be favored which would replace Com- 
munist ideology and its influence by a return to the universal traditions 
in which Russia has participated, despite all her peculiarities, and which 
were not destroyed by the Communist regime that, after all, is not 
the ultimate end of Russia but only an incident in Russian history. 

29 The English refusal to accept provisions which could result in the abandonment 
of the Baltic States to the U.S.S.R. was one of the factors responsible for the breakdown 
of the Allied-Russian negotiations in 1939, 1942 England was ready to recognize their 
incorporation in the U.S.S.R. But this recognition was not insterted in the text of the 
British-Russian Alliance treaty of May 26, 1942, because as it is alleged (Arthur Krock, 
“How the Atlantic Charter Survived a Crisis,” New York Times, June 13, 1942), 
President Roosevelt was not inclined to stir up a discussion about the application of the 


Atlantic Charter, accepted by Russia. Russia claimed that the Baltic States had volun- 
tarily become memberstates of the U.S.S.R. 


